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1 64 yournal of A merican Folk-Lore . 

proposition was first made by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, in a communication 
addressed to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
the New York meeting, August, 1887; and Miss Fletcher and Mrs. T. Ste- 
venson were at that meeting appointed a committee to memorialize Con- 
gress, and urge necessary legislation. 

Lineage of a Tribe on Vancouver's Island. — Respecting the Kwats'- 
enok, alluded to on page 62 of the first number of this journal as a tribe 
of Kwakiutl lineage, Dr. James Deans writes from Victoria, B. C. : — 

" This people live on a sound, named from themselves, on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. In 1853, when I came to this coast, they seemed to 
be a distinct people, having characteristics of their own. Their language 
also was distinct, but then rapidly giving way to that of their neighbors, the 
Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert. Unlike the tribes on the gold coast, who press 
their children's heads in a sort of cradle, these Quatsinok (as we spell the 
name) tied bandages round the heads of their infants, until they assumed 
the shape of a cone. In i860 this tribe, all told, numbered about 528. 
The Hudson Bay Company considered them to be the remains of a once 
powerful nation. To see these people, and compare them with the pictures 
in the tablets in ruined Palenque, you would be amazed. The resemblance 
is so perfect that one cannot help asking where this tribe came from. The 
person called in the East shaman, or medicine man, is called on this coast 
doctor. They are the remains of an ancient priesthood. They never cut 
their hair, but wear it in a knot on top of their heads. To see our doctor, 
with his conical head and top-knot, one has but to look at the priest (or 
whatever were his functions) in those ancient tablets." 

Folk-Lore Jottings in the District of Columbia. — A stallion 
" draws lightning " more readily than any other animal of the horse kind. 

It is dangerous to carry meat or fish on or behind a mare heavy with 
foal. Miscarriage often results. 

A hoe or other out-door tool should never be carried into a house. 
"Bad luck "will follow. 

The whippoorwill is first heard every year on the nth of April. An- 
other account says that he is first heard when " corn is up." 

When General Washington was on his death-bed, he rolled his eyes and 
said, " Forever keep the niggers down." This bit of pseudo-history, pass- 
ing from generation to generation, is accepted as undoubtedly true by 
many, if not most, of the colored people over a wide area. 

When a dog moves his feet in his sleep, he is measuring the grave of a 
person who will soon die. 

Charms for Young Women. — Hard-boil an egg. Remove the shell. 
Divide the egg lengthwise. Remove the two parts of the yolk. Fill each 
cavity then left with salt. Close the egg as at first, but with the salt in place 
of the yolk. Put in your mouth at once the entire egg (except the yolk) 
with the salt inside, and eat it. Then lie down and sleep without speaking 
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a word to any one or drinking a drop of water. You will dream of your 
future bridegroom bringing you water to drink. 

Wind a ball of yarn. Throw it out of an up-stairs window, saying : " I 
draw, who pulls ? I draw, who pulls ? " It will be thrown back by the 
man you will marry. 

A third charm is known as " setting the dumb table." Go backward 
in silence to the side-board or cupboard. Moving backward and working 
with the hands behind you, set the table in silence. Place the chairs. 
Take your seat. Remain silent and as nearly motionless as possible until 
midnight. At that hour a coach will seem to drive up, and the phantom of 
your future husband to alight. If you are to die before marriage, a spectral 
coffin will be laid on your plate. A word spoken aloud or a motion not 
backward will break the spell at any stage. 

Fasten a chicken bone over a door, after the familiar fashion of the witch- 
frightening horseshoe. The Christian name of the first young man who 
passes under it will have the initial of the Christian name of your future 
husband. 

These come from native American white people, and have been practised 
by young women within a few years. — W. H. Babcock, Washington, D. C. 

Kissing over a Candle. — A correspondent sends an article from a 
Western newspaper, in which a traveller is represented as relating how, 
many years ago, in Southwest Missouri, he was the recipient of attentions 
from a settler's daughter who considered the ceremony mentioned a valid 
form of marriage. " We-uns can marry ourselves by kissing over a candle." 
It is queried whether any such custom, in remote settlements, really ex- 
isted. 

Legend of the Origin of the Snake Order of the Moquis. — It 
should be mentioned that the recorder of the Moqui tale printed in this 
number, Mr. A. M. Stephen, is the same person as the Mr. Alexander Stevens 
(as the name is incorrectly spelled) mentioned by Capt. John G. Bourke as 
a member of his party during his visit to the Moqui pueblo of Hualpi, in 
August, 188 1. Captain Bourke gives an imperfect version of this legend in 
his work, " The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona " (London, 1884, p. 
177). In this version the snake children are said to have been ancestors 
of the gentes which celebrate the dance. Probably there may be variants, 
and the correct story will not be known until some one succeeds in ob- 
taining an account of the dance and its origin as known to the initiated. 

Plant-Lore. — Miss Mary H. Skeel, of Newburgh, N. Y., will be obliged 
for any information respecting tales or lore connected with flowers and 
and plants. 
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